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THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

Tr is clear that no legislation in aid of civil service reform is to be 
expected from the present Congress; aud another page is added to the 
record of broken promises, to which we alluded in our last issue. 
The session which is just ending is the first long session of a presi- 
dential term, and therefore the most favorable for the passage of such 
legislation. The rext is a short session, in which the appropriation 
bills leave little time for the discussion of other measures. Then 
follows the session which precedes the next presidential election, and 
in which the business of President-making monopolizes the attention 
of our rulers; of all times the least favorable for a surrender of the 
patronage which, on the eve of battle, seems so valuable a weapon 
A short session devoted to Cabinet-making, and the struggle for a 
share at the approaching division of spoil. completes the political cycle. 
and brings us again to a session like the one just expiring, in which: 
Congressmen may find time for the work which they are chosen to do 
If Congress has been unable to spare the time needed to consider the 
subject of civil service reform at the present session, a subject 
which both parties unite in declaring of the first importance, what 
reason have we to hope that time can ever be found? Surely, not fo: 
four years; aud why then, if not now? n 

This lame excuse can no longer be accepted. The history of the 
session now drawing to a close will show no such record of brilliam 
legislative achievement as to make us pardon the failure to pass the 
law which has been promised for ten years. The failure is due tc 
lack of will, not lack of time. Congress has always found time t 
pass what a majority of its members earnestly desire; and a session 
without an attempt at action drives us inevitably to the conclusion. 
that not even a considerable minority of our present representatives 
wish to change the existing system. Patronage is with many the 
source of their power, the staff of their political lives; and nothing but 
the prospect of political death will induce them to give it up. On 
such men, resolutions, petitions, and arguments are wasted. Vote: 
are the only effective means of persuasion. 

The friends of civil service reform must face the inevitable 
Their cause will never succeed, until they resolve to vote for no man 
Wiiuse character is not an earnest of his position on this question. 
and who will not give the movement his active support. The only 
safe rule is that he who is not for us is against us; and professions at 
home -..n no longer be taken as a substitute for action at Washington. 











We recommend the advocates of civil service reform in each Con- 
gressional district to organize at once for the next campaign, and to 
consider how their strength can be used most effectively. In some 
districts, their action may determine the choice of a candidate; in 
others, it may decide the election; while, in still a third class, it may 
be well for them to make an independent nomination, and at least 
“stand up and be counted.” A defeat at the polls this year may 
pave the way for a victory the next. Certainly, it is better to vote as 
we believe, and let others defeat us, than to defeat ourselves by voting 
for our opponents. 


Tne following letters have been received by a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Cambridge Association. They are of 
especial interest, coming as they do from the two men in this country 
best qualified to express an intelligent opinion on the practical work- 
ings of the reform: — 

Port or New York, NAVAL OrFIce, 
Aug. 13, 1881. 

My dear Sir,—T have your inquiry concerning the character of 
the persons admitted to service in this office by free competitive 
examinations, under the civil service rules. Up to this date, thirty- 
six have been so admitted and appointed, only two of whom. have 
failed during the probationary period of six months; while the 
remainder have exhibited a high degree of capacity and industry. 
| have had many years of experience in the public service, and know 
much of the effects upon it of the xpoi/s or patronage system; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that. had I the most unrestrained free- 
lom of personal selection, with the uttermost desire to secure good 
service, I could not on the average have obtained men so able and 
+tticient as those selected under the civil service rules. In addition, 
I would give great weight to the higher moral tone of such appointees 
as evinced in the self-respect fostered by a method of selection based 
iypon personal merit and not upon mere extrinsic influences; nor 
should I fail to mention the esprit de corps of the whole force of clerks 
who know that tenure and promotion depend upon their own effi- 
ciency and fidelity to duty, and not upon favor or the importunities 
vt patrons. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Sivas W. Burr. 


New York, June 2, 1882. 


My dear Sir,—T have yours of the 11th ultimo, asking of me an 
expression of opinion as to the desirability and urgency of promoting 
the extension of wise civil service methods in government offices. 
In reply, I beg to state that my views upon this subject were given 
at some length in my report as Postmaster-General to the President, 
«copy of which I send you; that they have not changed since that 
time, but have been confirmed and strengthened. The reform of the 
tivil service in the United States is no longer an experiment, despite 
the clamor which is still raised against it in some quarters. It is 
not now aconclusive argument with the opponents of civil’service to 
characterize its principles as fallatvious and its practices as farcical. 
More and more satisfactory results are obtained daily where its 
processes are in operation. The public business is treated the same 
is any private business, promotion for merit and removal only “ for 
‘ause ” being powerful incentives to faithful and efficient service. In 
the government offices of which I have personal knowledge. where 
ulinission to the service has been through the system of competitive 
examinations and probations, a superior grade of clerks has been 
obtained, the improvement of the morale and dixcipline of the force 
has been most marked, and, m just so far as these principles are 
vigorously and intelligently applied, the public interests are promoted. 
Although a great deal has been accomplished, much, and that of the 
sreatest moment, remains undone. An intelligent and a favorable 
public opinion has been formed, but it needs enlarzing. To this end, 
it is necessary to educate; and I cannot too particularly emphasize 
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this course of action. Liberal and comprehensive legislation is essen- 
tial to the successful prosecution of the working hand, for the exist- 
ing federal laws bearing on this head are strikingly defective; and, 
until they are properly amended by Congress, the interests of the 
‘ople and civil service will suffer. 
elieve not only would our civil service be placed upon a still higher 


basis, but the general tone of our politics be elevated, and the chief | 
executive officers of the government, from President down, be relieved | 


of burdens too grievous to bear. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


Tuomas L. JAMEs. 





POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 
THE indictment of General Curtis at New York for taking an 
active part, while in the service of the United States, and against 


party for exacting contributions from the salaries of his fellow- 
officials, has very naturally drawn attention to the evil of politica! 
assessments. The strange mistake made in the first indictment 
of describing a well-known citizen, whose name has long been 
on the public pay-rolls, as “ Nehemiah,” awakened a puzzling curi- 
osity as yet by no means satisfied. A second indictment promptly 
made has, however, shown that, among the non-partisan class from 
whom our grand juries are drawn, there is no disposition to trifle 
with such abuses. 

The law violated has been six years on the Statute Book. It 
declares “that all executive officers or employés of the United State: 
{with certain exceptions conceded not to include the officer indicted | 
are prohibited from requesting, giving to, or receiving from an) 
other o‘ficer or employé any money, property, or other thing of value. 
for political purposes”; and a violation of the act is made a peremp- 
tory reason for removal, and is further punishable by fine and in- 
prisonment. 

The offence charged is not that there was a mere individual re- 
questing, giving, or receiving of money in violation of the act, but 
that the offender allowed himself to be made, and that he open) 
acted as, the collector and receiver-general, in fact as the treasurer o 
his party, for demanding and holding the whole mass of the politica 
fund which was to be raised in violation of the policy of the act. 
That policy is plain. The government holds it to be a great injustic: 
discreditable to itself, a practice disastrous to discipline and fatal t 
due attention to public business, for those in its service to becom: 
party tax-gatherers against each other, official extorters of percentage: 
from the salaries of fellow-servants. Such a practice would enabl 
the more powerful to oppress the weaker, perhaps their own subor- 
dinates. It would invite unscrupulous officials to become spies and 
agents of party managers for extorting money for the expenses 0: 
their warfare. It would make the very offices of the nation, dedi- 
cated to work for the general welfare, the scenes of gross extortion 
under fear of removal, in which those paid by the people woul’! 
pillage the salaries of their fellows to fill the treasury of their party. 
It would be strange indeed, if the government should lack authority 
to enforce so wholesome a rule of discipline and justice. It would 
be strange indeed, if a nation which requires its letter-carriers to 
wear a gray coat and gilt buttons has no power to prevent one of its 
servants aiding a partisan boss in practising extortion upon a fellow- 
servant. 

The defence advanced by some apologist of spoils-system methods 
is as curious as the putting of the name of Nehemiah into the first 
indictment. 


partisans openly defend such collections. They even suggest that 
the language of the law was inadvertent. 
hoped the law might be violated with impunity? Have the apolo- 
gists forgotten that, more than three years before this act was 


passed, President Grant had by Executire Order forbidden such 


assessments? Have they forgotten that, in a speech in Congress in 
1870, ex-President Garfield declared political assessments ‘ shame- 
ful,” and that a “large part of the money secured never got beyond 


the shysters and camp-followers of the party”? Have they forgotten ‘assessment pillage makes proclamation to every public servant that 


With wise legislation, I firmly | 








It is said that General Curtis is an excellent, patriotic | 


citizen, and that the having of him indicted is a sudden uprising of | which gave him the large sums he extorted, which caused that 


public virtue which he could not have anticipated. Some intense | 








that the Republican State Convention of New York, in 1877, resolved 


|that “plain laws should punish all attempts to enforce political 
| assessments ” ? 


And we may notice that, during the present month, 
the Republican Convention of Pennsylvania has also, in plain lan- 
guage of its resolutions, condemned such assessments. 


The public interest and the true rule on the subject are not 
doubtful. Those who hold office equally with all others may be 
allowed to freely give their money in aid of advancing of their 
opinions or their party. But the otficers of the government, because 
they are such, should not be regarded as specially liable to submit 


to party taxation. They should have a real freedom of action. Of 


| all citizens, their duty is the highest and plainest to disregard party 
the plain provisions of its laws, in enforcing the measures of his | 


lines and to treat every citizen with equal justice and courtesy. The 
whole scheme of assessments proceeds on the theory that the officers 
exist primarily for the dominant party, and that those who fill them 
are supremely party servants, not merely for allegiance and for 
working under the orders of chieftains, but to bear such pecuniary 
burdens as the party managers choose to impose. 


They are made 
slaves for partisan extortion. 


Appointments on the spoils-system 
theory are made only on the pledge of such servility aud contribu- 
‘ions. Removal, according to that theory, is the penalty for every 
refusal to do the work or make the payment demanded. The official 
is thus taught to believe that he is really the servant, and owes a 
supreme allegiance to his party, who appears to have given him the 
office and to be aloue able to keep it for him, rather than to the 
‘ountry or to the people. Such a theory and practice exalt the party 
over the government in the eyes of its own servants. It destroys 
he true conception of responsibility by teaching the official that he 
1as more to fear and to hope from the party manager than from his 
o'ficial superiors or from the government. It degrades the govern- 
ment in the eyes of its own servants by preseuting it as unable 
x unwilling to protect them, even when they are faithful and true. 
hey see it surrendering to a power which has defied its authority. 
It is, in short, a demoralizing theory and practice, equally diszraceful 
to republican, institutions and disastrous to the morality and man- 
100d of official life. 


The claim that political assessments are voluntarily paid by officials 
is contradicted by all experience and by the very methods of their 
‘ollection. The officers are singled out, as a class, and are separately 


ipproached and threatened. The language of the demand is not 
mly for a specific sum or per cent. never addressed to others, but is 
iuade in such peremptory language any private citizen would resent. 
Che fear that a removal will follow a refusal or omission to pay — 
that is the exercise of the liberty which every private citizen asserts 
for himself — is universal, and it is warranted by long usage. Noth- 
ing but plain laws, rigorously enforced, making penal every removal 
or a refusal to pay assessments, can secure the true liberty, as to 
payment, which the public interest and the honor of the nation 
jemand. A humble petition and protest of the federal officers at 
Philadelphia, two years ago, failed to secure any reduction of the 
near $50,000 in which the party managers assessed them and which 
the fear of removal extorted. When Hugh Gardiner, one of our 
police justices, a few mouths ago opened an extortion office at the 
Astor House, opposite the post-office in this city, and proceeded to 
summon before him postal officials, in the civil uniform of the United 
States, for the payment of so much of their salary as the party 
managers had been pleased to demand,— it was the fear of removal 


humiliating exhibition of subserviency and audacious injustice, not 


| to be witnessed in any other enlightened nation, by which every true 
But is it less an offence | 
for such a citizen to defy the law? Is it a good defence that it was | 


American considered himself and his country as disgraced. 


No government has a right to claim the respect or zeal of those 


| who serve it, when it fails to protect them from such pillage and 


disgrace. When those thus left at the mercy of extortionists recoup, 


as they often do, their losses by neglect of the public business, if not 


by appropriations from the public property, it requires an appeal to 


higher standards of justice and duty than those which the nation 


itself enforces to enable it to condemn them. The tolerance of this 
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the government has either no disposition or no power to protect him. 
and either lesson equally tends to bring the government into cou- 
tempt and to convince the servant that he is really the vassal ain 
beneficiary of his party and its chieftains. It has been the impurit) 
and success of collecting these assessments which have develope: 
the practice of selling nominations for money, and of making anothe 
large sum payable upon an election, by which the corruption of ow 
politics rave been so greatly increased in later years. What is the 
difference between demanding money for a nomination and an elec- 
tion and demanding it for forbearing to make a removal? 


It is unquestionably true that salaries are often purposely mad 
higher than they need be or would be, but for the purpose of assess- 
ing them,— in which event the assessment is only an indirect methox 
of robbing the public treasury. Yet, in the many cases where tli 
salaries are but reasonable, the assessment is but open plunder o: 
the humble, faithful public servants. In every case there is robbery 
— of the public indirectly, or of the officer directly — for mere partisaii 
purposes. 

If it were true, as some falsely claim, that parties cannot main- 
tain themselves unless the people will freely give more than they 
now do, it would be infinitely better and more honorable to vot 
the needed sums openly from the public treasury, and to require ai 
account from those who expend them. Secrecy now shields expendi- 
tures of the Great portions of it, as Presidem 
Garfield said, are used for no legitimate party purpose. It is used 
to serve the ends of ambitious demagozues and jobbers in politics. 
There is neither account nor responsibility. 


assessment fund. 


It contributes equally 
to the corruption and the despotism of machine politics. It has 
been the vast sums thus collected from the federal, State, and imu- 
nicipal officials in New York, which have sustained the rule ot 
chieftains and the despotism of partisan clubs called “the Prima- 
ries.” When party managers are thus able, by secret means, to 
raise one or two hundred thousand dollars annually, and to secretly 
expend it without account or responsibility, and when they are also 
able to force all those in the public service to do their dirtiest work. 
on pain of removal, why need it be a diilicult matter to dictate ali 
nominations and control all political action? 


Let managers of parties so conduct themselves that appeals to 


their members for voluntary contributions will command respect. | 
and we may be sure that both political and official life will be greatly | 


elevated. ‘The people will always be ready to freely give the money 


which honest and legitimate party management requires. No party 


| 
deserves to gain power or to have money to expend, which demands | 
either for purposes it dare not make public, or which, if known to | 


the people, they would refuse to support. We can never have a good 


civil administration until its members are as free as any other citizens | 


to refuse the demand of any party or any chieftain. 
stands on principles and represents public interests, and no combi- 
nation of persons deserves that name which confesses it could not 


prosper if deprived of power to extort money from the salaries of the | 
| and punishments shall seem to him to demand. 
lof great questions of statesmauship, of broad and comprehensive ad- 
| ininistrative policy, either as it may concern this particular country at 


publie servants. 

Since the foregoing was written, the jury has found Genera} 
Curtis guilty under the indictment. As the proceeding against him 
was commenced solely to arrest a grave evil by enforcing a plain and 


mere technicalities and dilatory pleas. 


it would be easier to believe that his offence was inadvertent. The 
defiant spirit at first manifested in court will doubtless be much 
sobered by the final action of the jury, which proves that there is less 
popular sympathy with assessment extortion than the politicians have 
been counting upon. The prosecution, as a whole, cannot fail to 
exert a very salutary influence. Those in the public service can now 
feel that there are laws, juries, and courts competent for their pro- 
tection. The political leaders will comprehend that neither the 
chieftain nor the party can protect those who violate the laws by 
plundering the officials, even to fill a party treasury or carry on a 
campaign. And the recent resolutions of both factions in Pennsyl- 
vania, condemning political assessments, as well as the report just 





A true party | uigher or grander problems of statesmanship. 


| of those who back them. 


nade by the Senate Committee in favor of the Pendleton bill, which 


uso condemns them, are evidence that even party managers are feel- 
ing the force of the better sentiment growing among the people. 
Dorman B. Eaton. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND 
RETRENCHMENT. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 15, 1582. 
Mr. PENDLETON, from the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment, submitted the following report : — 





The growth of our country from 350,000 square miles to 4,000,000, 
he increase of population from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000, the addition 
f twenty-five States. imperial in size and capabilities, have caused 
t corresponding development of the machinery and faculties of the 
sovernment. 

In the beginning, even so late as 1801, there were 906 post-offices ; 
iow there are 44.5848. Then there were 69 custom-houses; now there 
we 135. Then the revenues were less than $3,000,000; now they are 
$40,000,000. Then our ministers to foreign countries were 4; now 
they are 33. Then our consuls were 63; now they are 728. Then 
less than 1,000 men sutticed to administer the government ; now more 
than 100,000 are needed. Then one man might personally know, 
ippoint on their merits, supervise the performance of their duties, 
uid for sufficient cause remove all the o:ticers; now no single human 
wing, however great his intelligence, discrimination, industry, endur- 
ince devotion. even if relieved of every other duty, can possibly, 
unaided, select and retain in oficial station those best fitted to dis- 
tharge the many and varied and delicate functions of the government. 


rHE GROWTH OF THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS EFFECT ON 
SERVICE. 

A master hand has sketched the growth of the country and gov- 
~rmment, and its effect on the civil service.* The com nittee, ac- 
knowledging the obligation, here as elsewhere, draws largely on every 
source of information or description. 

To the enormous and varied increase of duties and responsibilities 
wising out of the exigencies of the ever-expanding governmental 
ction there is added an element of embarrassment and complicated 
abor not dreamed of by those who framed the government. Politi- 
cal considerations have come to play the most important part in the 
listribution of the vast patronage. It boots not to consider the 
origin of the evil, or the responsibility of one party more than an- 
other. The fact is confessed by all observers and commended by 
some that ‘to the victors belong the spoils”; that with each new 
administration comes the business of distributing patronage among 
its friends. 


THE CIVIL 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM, ITS EFFECT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


It has come to pass that the work of paying political debts and 
lischarging political obligations, of rewarding personal friends and 
punishing personal foes, is the first to confront each President on as- 
swning the duties of his o‘fice, and is ever present with him even to 
the last moment of his official term, giving him no rest and little time 
for the transaction of any other business, or for the study of any 
He is compelled to 
sive daily audience to those who personally seek place, or to the army 
He is to do what so ne predecessor of his 
has left undone, or to undo what others before him have done; to put 
this man up and that man down, as the system of political rewards 
Instead of the study 


home or the relations of this great nation to the other nations of the 


| earth, he must devote himself to the petty business of weighing in the 
salutary law, it is to be regretted that he and his counsel resorted to | ?@'eue — - A 

: . | this friend or that political supporter to the possession of some office 
liad that not been the case, 


he would have greater claim upon official discretion in his behalf, and | 


balance the political considerations that shall determine the claim of 


of profit or honor under him. 

The office of Chief Magistrate has undergone in practice a radical 
change. The President of the Republic created by the Constitution 
in the beginning, and the Chief Magistrate of to-day, are two entirely 
different public functionaries. There has grown up such a perversion 
of the duties of that high office, such a prostitution of it to ends un- 
worthy the great idea of its creation, imposing burdens so grievous, 
and so degrading of all the faculties and functions becoming its occu- 
pant, that a change has already come in the character of the govern- 
nent itself, which, if not corrected, will be permanent and disastrous. 
Thus hampered and heset, the-Chief Magistrate of this nation wears 
out his term and his life in the petty services of party, and in the be- 
stowal of the favors its ascendency commands. He gives daily audi- 
ence to beggars for place, and sets in judgment upon the party claims 
of contestants. 

The Executive Mansion is besieged, if not sacked; and its corridors 


* Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts. 
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ai d chambers are crowded each day with the ever-changing but never- 
ei ding throng. Every Chief Magistrate, since the evil has grown to 
its present proportions, has cried out for deliverance. Physical endur- 
ance, even, is taxed beyond its power. More than one President is be- 
lieved to have lost his life from this cause. The spectacle exhibite: 
of the Chief Magistrate of this great nation feeding, like a keeper hi: 
flock, the hungry, clamorous, crowding, jostling multitude which dail) 
gathers around the dispenser of patronage, is humiliating to the patri- 
otic citizen interested alone in national progress and grandeur. Eael. 
President, whatever may be his political associations, however stron, 
may be his personal characteristics, steps into a current, the force ot 
which is constantly increasing. Ie can neither stem nor control it. 
much less direct his own course, as he is buffeted and driven hithe: 
and thither by its uncertain and unmanageable forces. 

The necessity of good administration imperatively demands a 
change. Personal attention to considerations which should coutro. 
executive action in the disposition of patronage and in the selectioi 
of officials is coming to be an impossibility ; and political control, a: 
the guide to such action, is coming to be frauzht with demoralizatio: 
and peril to the Republic. The Executive must be lifted out of thi: 
current or be carried away by it. 


ITS EFFECT ON CONGRESSMEN. 


The malign influence of political domination in appointments to 
office is wide-spread, and reaches out from the President himself to al 
possible means of approach to the appointing power. It poisons the 
very air we breathe. No Congressman in accord with the dispenser o: 
power can wholly escape it. It is ever present. When he awakes it 
the morning, it 1s at his door; and, when he retires at night, it haunts 
his chamber. It goes before him, it follows after him, and it meet: 
him on the way. It levies contributions on all the relationships of 
a Congressman’s life, summons kinship and friendship and interest to 
its aid, and imposes upon him a work which is never finished and fron: 
which there is no release. ‘Time is consumed, strength is exhausted. 
the mind is absorbed, and the vital forces of the legislator, mental a> 
well as physical, are spent in the never-ending strugyle for oftices. 


GIVING OFFICES IN CHARITY. 


It has come to be a wide-spread belief that the public service is a 
charitable institution, furnishing employment to the needy, and a 
home to those adrift. Employment is sought of the government, be- 
cause it cannot be found elsewhere, and to escape actual want. The 
number of those who thus crowd all avenues of approach to places ii. 
the public service is constantly on the increase, and is daily becoming 
more importunate. 


The late Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Windom) is reported to 
have said that five-sixths of the applicants for office. while he admin- 
istered the ‘Treasury, based their demands not on merit or fitness o1 
character, but on their poverty and incapacity otherwise to obtain a 


livelihood. This class of place-seekers follows the public service | 


everywhere, and the public man in every position, who has influence 
to exert or a place to fill. No one can stop his ears to its pitiful ery. 
or resist its lmportunities. And every one who walks the streets o 
Washington, or dwells within the shadow of the government service 
anywhere in this land, is pressed into the work of dispensing charity. 
through the emolumeuts of official position. No one can criticise 
the motive which prompts the pressure of this class of applicants fo 


office upon the appointing power; but every one must see that. to | 


yield to that pressure is to subordinate the demands of the public 
service to the claims of charity, and to lose sight of the exigencies 
of the government and the standard of excellence in those who 
serve it, in the vain attempt to make it an almoner to the needy. 


As a rule, such appointees are neither capable nor willing to render | 


service to the government. They expect to repay personal influence 
by active political partisan service. 


GENERAL RESULT. 


Without multiplying words, this much is perfectly patent :— 

1. That, in the growth and expansion of the nation, the appoint- 
ing power is taxed beyond the possibility of personal attention to the 
requirements of official positions, increased a hundred-told in number. 
and manifold in the variety and responsibility of the duties to be 
performed. 

2. That in the discharge of this, the highest of all executive func- 
tions, political influences and compensations have come to dominate 
and to subordinate all other considerations; and the distribution of 


official spoils has come to be the lawful prerogative of political as- | 


cendency. 

3. Oifices have come to be sought and bestowed as so many chari- 
ties, furnishing support to the needy and exacting a return of partisan 
service, and not as so many trusts imposing duties on the holders. 

This is an absolute departure from the purposes for which official 
positions in the government were created, and is fraught with evil. 
It prostitutes the appointing power to ignoble ends, and degrades 
the service of the State to the level of compensation for service of 


party, or of a refuge from failure in all other services. It loads the 
Chief Magistrate with burdens too grievous to be borne. and he 
taggers and stumbles beneath them. Under it, official positions are 
~ought and sold. and the price is political servitude. Because of it, 
ionest but mistaken poverty is induced to forego the comforts and 
independence which reward honorable toil, and becomes a suppliant 
or the oificial crumbs which fall from the table of some political 
naster. 
EARLY PRACTICE AS TO REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


These abuses have grown out of a system comparatively new in 
yur government. Appointments because of special fitness, and re- 
novals for cause, were the rule in its early history. 

During the eight years of General Washington’s administration 
here were only nine removals, and all for cause. Mr. Adams made 
‘ine removals also, but it is believed that none were because of a 
lifference of political opinion. Mr. Jetferson removed only thirty- 
‘ine office-holders, and he repeatedly and solemnly declared that not 
ne was removed because the incumbent belonged to a political party 
lifferent from his own. Mr. Madison, during eight years, made five 
‘emovals. Mr. Monroe, during eight years, made nine; and Mr. John 
‘Quincy Adams, during four years, made but two. 

The Select Committee on Retrenchinent, appointed by the House 
of Representatives in 1368, made this statement : — 


Of course, these removals were among the class of officers which required 
confirmation by the Senate. But, if we should inquire concerning the inferior 
officers who are within the scope of the bill herewith reported. we should find that 
the number of removals was even less in proportion to the whole. These officers 
were selected with great care, and for their fitness to discharge the duties 
required of them, and retained their places, although their chiefs might be 
removed. The committee have inquired from the sources of information acces- 
sible, but have not learned of a single removal among this class of inferior 
ofticers, except for cause, from the commencement of the administration of 
President Washington to the accession of President Jackson. 





HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO SUPPLANT SPOILS SYSTEM BY MERIT 
SYSTEM. 

The history of the effort to correct the evils of the system which 
was then introduced is very interesting. 

So strong was the conviction of Congress of the necessity of a 
change, even as early as 1853 and 1855, that it then passed acts re- 
juiring examinatious for admission into the public service in the 
lepartments at Washington; and the substance of those acts are 
‘mbraced’in section 154 of the Revised Statutes. The examinations 
provided for — commonly called pass examinations — are still made, 
in form at least, as a condition for appointment in those departments. 
Chey are not required to be made for any office outside of Washing- 
on, and they were always in their nature defective and inadequate. 
Being isolated and independent in each departinent, they provide no 
uniform rule of admission. The examiners are subordinates, with- 
out the power of the Executive or of Congress to sustain them, and 
cannot withstand the pressure of parties and great ollicials. ~The 
persons examined are not all those who apply, but only the personal 
| or partisan favorites of those wielding political influence, whom the 
| head of the department allows to go before the examining board. 
| here is no competition by which the best can be selected, but simply 
»xaminations of each separately; and of course comparison of merit 
is excluded. 

While, in a limited degree useful. these examinations failed to 
| remedy the evils at which they were aimed, as they before hal failed 
in Great Britain. Recosnizing these evils, President Grant declared, 
| in his message of December, 1870 : — 


That there is no duty which so much embarrasses the Executive and heads of 
departments as that of appointment, nor is there any such thankless labor 
| imposed on Senators and Representatives as that of finding places for con- 
stituents. The present system does not secure the best men, and often not even 
| fit men for the public places. The elevation and purification of the civil service 
of the government will be hailed with approval by the whole people of the United 
States. 


Moved, doubtless, by this message, Congress passed an act on 
March 3, 1871, which contains the following language : — 


> 





The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of 
| persons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the 
efficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, 
health, character, knowledge, and ability for the branch of service into which he 
seeks to enter; and for this purpose he may employ suitable persons to conduct 
such inquiries,and may prescribe their duties, and establish regulations for the 
| conduct of persons who may receive appuintiments in the civil service. 


This provision now constitutes the 1753d section of the Revised 
Statutes. 

An appropriation was made by Congress during two years for car- 
| rying into effect the purposes of this law. President Grant appointed 
|a civil service commission, which, under various limitations and em- 
| barrassments, caused a system of competitive examinations, open alike 
' to all persons, and uniform in the departments, to be enforced for two 
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or eee years, . by Ww which the qualifications of aetindie for office were 
tested. It was applied to promotions. as well as to original admis- 
sions, to the public service, and tested practical and not ‘merely theo- 
retical qualifications. 

On the 18th of April, 1874, President Grant sent a message to 
Congress, approved by every member of his Cabinet, adopting the 
statement of the results of such competitive examinations. 


(1) They have, on an average, where examinations apply, given persons of 
superior capacity and character to the service of the government, and have 
tended to exclude unworthy applicants. 

(2) They have developed more energy in the discharge of duty, and more 
ambition to acquire information connected with official functions on the part of 
those in the service. . 

(3) They have diminished the unreasonable solicitation and pressure which 
numerous applicants and their friends, competing for appointments, have before 
brought to bear upon the departments in the direction of favoritism. 

(4) They have, especially where competition app'ies, relieved the heads of 
departinents and of bureaus, to a large extent, of the necessity of devoting to 
persons soliciting places fur themselves or for others time which was needed for 
official duties. 

(5) They have made it more practicable to dismiss from the service those whe 
came in under the civil service examinations, when not found worthy, than it was 
or is to dismiss the like unworthy persons who had been introduced into the 
service through favor or dictation. 

(6) They have diminished the intrigue and pressure, before too frequent, for 
causing the removal of worthy persons for the mere purpose of bringing other, 
perhaps inferior, persuns into the service. 


And he added : — 


Herewith I transmit the report of the Civil Service Commission. If sustained 
by Congress, I have no doubt the rules can, after experience gained, be so 
improved and enforced as to still more materially benefit the public service and 
relieve the Executive, members of Congress, and the heads of departments from 
in luences prejudicial to good administration. The rules, as they have hitherto 
been enforced, have resulted beneticially, as is shown by the opinions of the 
members of the Cabinet and their subordinates in the departments ; and in that 
opinion 1 concur. 


In his annual message of Dec. 7, 1874, President Grant again 
appealed to Congress for an appropriation of $25,000 to carry thir 
beneficial system into effect, but he appealed in vain. The result was 
that competitive and uniform examinations, open to every citizen. 
irrespective of his opinions, and in which the most worthy only could 
win appointments, were suspended; and the practice of the depart- 
ments, as a consequence, fell back upon the individual examination 
of mere partisan and official favorites, under the 164th section of the 
tevised Statutes. It was, therefore, Congress and not the Executive 
which arrested the new system based on character, capacity, and 
common justice. | 

Such was the situation upon the election of President Hayes. He | 
requested appropriations for this purpose in his last two annual mes- 
sages. The failure of Congress to make them has prevented the 
resumption of the regular work of the commission appointed by Presi- | 
dent Grant and still in nominal existence. In his message of Decem- | 
ber, 1879, President Hayes, referring to the statutes of 1853 and 1855, 
says 

These statutes are a decision by Congress that examinations of some sort as 
to attainments and capacity are necessary to the well-being of the public service. | 
The important questions since the enactment of these laws have been as to the 
character of these examinations, and whether official favor and partisan intluence | 
or common right and merit were to control the access to the examinations. In 
practice, these examinations have not always been open to worthy citizens 
generally, who might wish to be examined. Official favoritism and partisan 
influence, as a rule, appear to have designated those who alone were permitted to | 





go before the examining boards, subjecting even the examiners to a pressure | 
from the friends of the candidates very diffic lt to resist. As a consequence, the 
standard of.adimission fell below what the public interest required. It was 
almost inevitable that a system which provided for various separate boards of | 
examiners, with no common supervision or uniform methods of procedure, should 
result in confusion, inconsistency, and inadequate tests of capacity highly detri- | 
mental to the public interests. 


This message further states that, under all the limitations and | 
embarrassments incident to a want of appropriations, further trials | 
had been made of the system of open competitive examinations 
inaugurated under President Grant, both at Washington and in the | 
post-office and custom-house at the city of New York, and to some | 
— elsewhere, and sets forth their pr ‘actical effects in the following | 
language : — 


In every instance, they have been found to be as salutary as they are stated to 
have been unser the administration of my predecessor. I think the economy. | 
purity, and efficiency of the public service would be greatly promoted by their | 
systematic intreduction, wherever practicable, throughout the entire civil service 
of the government, together with ample provision for their general supervi-ion. 
in order to secure consistency and uniform justice. The reports from the! 
Secretary of the Interior, from the Postmaster-General, from the postmaster in | 
the city of New York, where such examinations have been some time on trial, and | 
also from the collector of the port, the naval officer, and the surveyor at that city, | 


| been conducted in part on the plan I am here advocating. 


| of men because they are our friends ? 
| manship, the true path of economy. 





5 
and from the postennetere and collectors of several of the larger cities, show that 
the competitive system, where applied, has in various ways contributed to 
improve the public service. The reports show that the resu/t has bee» salutary 
ina marked degree, and that the general app'ication of similar rules could not 
fail to be of decided benefit to the public service. ...1 deem it my duty to renew 


the recommendation contained in my annual message of 1877, requesting Congress 


to make the necessary appropriations for the resumption of the work of the civil 
service commission. 





This recommendation was renewed in the annual message of 
December, 1580, in the following words : — 


I am persuaded that the facilities which such a commission will afford for 
testing the fitness of those who apply for office will not only be as welcome a 
relief to members of Congress as it will be to the President and heads of depart- 
ments, but that it will also greatly tend to remove the causes of embarrassment 
which now inevitably and constantly attend the conflicting claims of patronage 
Letween the legislative and executive departments. The most effective check 
upon the pernicious competition of influence and official favoritism in the be- 
stowal of office will be the substitution of an open competition of merit between 
the applicants, in which every one can make his own record, with the assurance 
that his success will depend upon this alone. 


In an article in the Aslantic Monthly for July, 1877, written by 
James A. Gartield, the following language is used : — 


One-third of the working hours of Senaters and Representatives is hardly 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon them in reference tu appuvintments 
to office... . 

The present system .. . impairs the efficiency of the legislators; ... it degrades 
the civil service; ...it repels from the service those high and manly qualities 
which are so necessary to a pure and an efficient administration; and, finally, it 
debauches the public mind by holding up public office as the reward of mere 
party zeal. 


To reform this service is one of the highest and most imperative duties of 
statesmanship. 


And in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives, on the 
14th of March, 1870, Mr. Garfield used these words, not less signifi- 
cant now than when first uttered : — 


We press such appointments upon the departments; we crowd the doors; we 
fill the corridors; Senators and Representatives throng the offices and bureaus 
until the public business is obstructed; the patience of officers is worn out, and 
sometimes, for fear of losing their places by our influence, they at last give way, 
and appoint men, not because they are fit for their positions, but because we ask 
it. There, Mr. Chairman, is, in my judgment, the true fie'd for retrenchment 
and reform. I believe that we can, at almost half the present cost, manage all 
these departments better than they are nuw managed, if we adopt a judicious 
system of civil service. 

«+. The Patent Office of the Interior Department has during a whole year 

No man. so far as I 
know, has been appuinted to service in the bureau except on strict competitive 
examination. 

The result is that we see the management of the Patent Office marked with 
efficiency and economy. But what can a department do, what can a bureau do, 
with the whole weight of Congressienal influence pressing for the appointment 
In this direction is the true line of states- 


Let us tuke this great subject in hand, and 
it can be settled in a few weeks. 


In his inaugural address, President Garfield said : — 


The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory basis until it is regu- 
lated by law. For the good of the service itself, for the protection of those who 
are intrusted with the appointing power, against the waste of time and obstruc- 
tion to the public business caused by the inordinate pressure for place, and for the 
protection of incumbents against intrigue and wrong, I shall at the proper time 
ask Congress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of the several executive depart- 


| ments, and to prescribe the grounds upon which removals shall be made during 
| the terms for which incumbents have been appuinted. 


In his first message to Congress, 
said : — : 

In my letter accepting the nomination for the Vice-Presidency, I stated that, 
in my judgment, “no man should be the incumbent of an office, the duties of 
which he is for any cause unfit to perform; who is lacking in the ability, fidelity, 
or integnty which a proper administration of such office demands.” This senti- 
| ment would doubtless meet with general acquiescence, but opinion has been 
widely divided upon the wisdom and practicability of the various reformatory 


Dec. 6, 1882, President Arthur 


” 


| schemes which have been suggested and of certain proposed regulations govern- 


ing appointments to public office. 

The efficiency of such regulations has been distrusted, mainly because they 
have seemed to exalt mere educational and abstract tests above general business 
capacity and even special fitness for the particular work in hand. It seems to me 


| that the rules which should be applied to the management of the public service 
; may properly conform in the main to such as regulate the conduct of successful 


private bu-iness. 
Original appointments should be based upon ascertained fitness. 
The tenure of office should be stable. ‘ 


Positions of responsibility should, as far as practicable, be filled by the 
promotion of worthy and efficient officers. 


The investigation of all complaints and the punishment of all official miscon- 
| duct should be prompt and therough. 


The views expressed in the furegoing letter are those which will govern my 
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administration of the executive office. They are doubtless shared by all intelli 
gent and patriotic citizens, however divergent in their opinions as to the best 
methods of putting them into practical operation. 


And after a most discriminating and suggestive discussion of the 
several methods, and of the difference of. ‘conditions between the 
service in Great Britain and our country, he added : — 


If Congress should deem it advisable at the present session to establish 
competitive tests for admission to the service, no doubts such as have been sug- 
gested shall deter me from giving the measure my earnest support, 

And I urgeritly recommend, should there be a failure to pass any other act 
upon this subject, that an appropriation of $25,000 per year may be made for the 
enforcement of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes. 

With the aid thus afforded me, I shall strive to execute the provision of that 
law according to its letter and spirit. ~ 


COMMITTEE CONCURS. 


In the opinions of President Arthur and his predecessors, thus so 
often and urgently expressed, your committee, in the main, fully 
concurs. It regards results so uniform, and so salutary in many 
offices, under successive administrations, as ample reason why Con- 
gress should now take appropriate action for giving the system the 
extended application thus repeatedly recommended. 

The committee need hardly call attention to the fact that a system 
under which any person on the basis of his own individual qualifica- 
tions may win his way to the public service against any less compe- 
tent rival, however backed by official, partisan, Congressional, o1 
Executive influence, cannot fail to do much to arrest a dangerous 
tendency to centralization and official tyranny and proscription in the 
government. Every applicant who gains a place through his ow. 
merit — who wins because he deserves to win, without “the aid on 
consent of any officer or party leader —takes so much from the 
growing monopoly of official patronage and the vast mass of partisan, 
spoils. 

OPINIONS OF EXPERTS. 


Deeply impressed with the necessity of securing these results, the 
committee sought information and advice from every available source. 
It called upon those who are versed in the theory, as well as those 
who have been engaged in the practice. of the reform. It called upon 
those who had seen in its actual workings the demoralization of the 
public service under the spoils system, and those who had endeav- 
ored with great measure of success to devise a remedy. The com- 
mittee will not here analyze this testimony, but appends it to thi> 
report. and commends it to the most careful and attentive perusal o1 
all who are interested in good administration. With entire una- 
nimity. these experts, theoretical as well as practical, testified that the 
present “spoils system” is so entirely vicious in all its tendencies. 
under present conditions, that it is a cause of wonder that the ad- 
ministration of the civil service has been able to retain so much that 
is vool anl efficient and honest, that it has not become absolutely 
bal and broken down by its own weizht of corruption. And with 
equal unanimity they testified that, w henever the * merit system ” ha: 
been. however imperfectly, applied, and appointments have been 
male because of fitness and not because of political, partisan, or per- 
sonal influence. the service has been proportionately improved. 


After weighing with care all the suzgestions as to detail, the com- | 


mittee became convinced that the bill (S. 153) committed to its con- 
sideration, if properly amended, would to a very great extent effect 
the remedy so earnestly sought, and therefore reports the bill and 
amendments, and recommends the adoption of the amendments and 
the passage of the bill. 

od 


THE BILL. 


It is conceded that the party in power must fill the higher official 
places, who fairly represent its principles and policy, and subject to 
whose lezal instructions the whole subordinate administration is to 
be carried on. 


public work. This latter class includes 


nearly all of the vast num- 


bers of appointed officials who carry into effect the orders of the | 
Executive or heads of departinents, whether at Washington or else- | 


where. 


people, or to o'ficers appointed by the President and confirmed by the 


Senate, or to officers of the Army or Navy, or of the judiciary, or to | 


offizers in the post-offices or custom-houses, where the number of 
clerks does not exceed fifty, or to laborers. 


those o'ficers who may exercise political power and dictate policies, 


the theories or policies of parties. 
They apply only to that immense body of subordinate officials, 


would be the same, who could not under any circumstances, in the 
proper exercise of their functions, affect in the slightest degree the 
political programme of the party in power. 


But the subordinates in the executive departments. | 
whose duty is the same under every adininistration, should be selected | 
with sole reference to their character and their capacity for doing the | 





| examiner-in-chief. 
The provisions of this bill do not apply to officers elected by the | 


They do not apply to| 


They apply only to that | 


body of “inferior officers.” whose appointment may, by the terms of 
the Constitution, be vested in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or the heads of departinents. They do not apply to any of this 
class who are now in office, except in the case of promotion. All 
present incumbents are left undisturbed until their term of office 
shall expire or they shall be removed. 

This bill does not touch the questions of tenure of office or 
removals from office, except that removals shall not be made for 
refusing to pay political assessments or to perform partisan service. 
It leaves both where it finds them. 

The single, simple, fundamental, pivotal idea of the whole bill is 
that, whenever, hereatter, a new appointinent or a promotion shall be 
made in the subordinate civil service in the departments or larger 
olfices, such appointment or promotion shall be given to the man who 
is best fitted to discharge the duties of the position, and that such 
‘itness shall be ascertained by open, fair, honest, impartial, competi- 
tive examination. The impartiality of these examinations is to be 
secured by every possible safeguard. They are to be open to all who 
choose to present themselves. They will be tests of the fitness of the 
applicant for the particular place to which he aspires. 


THE COMMISSION. 


The leading feature of this bill is the appointment of a commis- 
sion, whose duties are accurately defined. It has been objected that 
this commission is unnecessary. This system, in its inauguration 
and purely tentative period, will require the close attention and care- 
‘ul, delicate supervision and adjustment of men who will be free from 
other pressing official responsibilities. The number of officers coming 
within the scope of its action, the multiplied and differing duties with 
which they are charged, the adaptation of examinations to the ascer- 
tainment of the fitness of applicants for the special offices to which 
they aspire, the benefit, if not the absolute necessity, of uniformity 
of examinations and tests of capacity and standard of fitness required 
to enter the service. seem to demand imperatively the creation of a 
central board. Such a board is necessary to secure the coherence, the 
authority, the uniformity, the assurance of freedom from partiality or 
influence which are vital to the system. 

The objection to the system of competitive examinations most 
strenuously urged is that it tends to establish merely scholastic tests, 
uid to admit persons who are familiar with books, but not practically 
‘ficient in business. Doubtless there is danger of this. The exami- 
nations should be adapted to test the practical knowledze of the 
ipplicant necessary to discharge the duties of the position which he 
eeks, and his qualifications to use that knowled ze. Lis entire fitness 
van only be determined accurately by the probation which this bill 
provides. The success of the system depends wholly on the character 
f the examinations. The committee believes that a suitable exam- 
ination can be most surely obtained by a commission of experienced 
nen, Which shall supervise the local boards. try the sufficiency and 
impartiality of their examinations, secure their adaptation as a test 
of fitness, and correct errors of detail into which such boards may 
have fallen. 

It is sometimes said that each head of department should super- 
vise the examination in his own departinent. But it is perfectly 
notorious that all the Secretaries are now overworked by their many 
wud exacting duties. They have neither the time nor the strength 
necessary to such supervision. The exactions aud the supervision 
would necessarily now as heretofore fall into the hands of subordi- 
nates; and there would be neither authority in the examiners, uni- 
formity and accuracy in the examinations, nor confidence in the 
results. 

Besides, it is believed to be exceedingly important that, after the 
rules shall have been made, and the stan-lard of merit shall have been 


| fixed, those who conduct the examinations and grade the rank of 
| those who are examined should be separate from and independent of 


those who are charged with the duty of making appointinents from 
the number declared to have the necessary quatifications. The 
expense is not greater; but, if it were, it would be trifling as compared 
with the benefits. 


THE CHIEF EXAMINER AND LOCAL BOARDS. 


The second leading feature of the bill is the appointment of an 


Ile is to be the executive officer of the commis- 
sion; and a part of his duty will be, under the direction of the com- 
mission, to act with the local examining boards as far as practicable, 
and to secure accuracy and uniformity in all their proceedings. 

The bill provides for the creation of local boards of examiners in 
each department at Washington, and in each public o'fice throu shout 


| the United States where the whole number of clerks and persons em- 
whose efficient co-operation may be essential in carrying into effect | 


ployed shall altogether amount to as many as fifty. The persons 
composing such boards are to be appointed by the commission from 


| among those in the oficial service of the United States, after consulta- 
clerical and administrative, whose duties under every administration | 


tion with the head of the department or o'fice for entrance to which 
examinations are to be held. They are to receive no additional salary. 

The bill also provides that, after th» expiration of six months from 
its passage, all appointments to the public service in the offices hereto- 
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proper boards, from among the applicants graded highest as the result 
of such examinations; that appotutments, as a rule, shall be made to 
the lowest grade; that no appolutinent shall become final until after a 
probation of six months; and that promotions shall be made from the 
lower to the higher grade on the basis of merit and competition. 


APPLICATION OF SYSTEM LIMITED AT FIRST TO OFFICES HAVING 
NOT LESS THAN FIFTY EMPLOYEES. 

The committee has thought it expedient at first to limit the change 
to o'fices at which not less than filty clerks are employed, for two 
reasons :— 

1st. The introduction of the system in the offices where there are 
more than fifty clerks will be a work of great labor, and occupy much 
time and attention. More should not be undertaken at first. 

2d. The necessity of the application of the system in sinaller offices 
is not so vreat. ‘The heads of such o‘tices have more leisure, more im- 
mediate supervision of each subordinate; and the temptation to use 
their position for mere political purposes is not so great. ‘The system 
can be readily extended at any time. 


BENEFIT OF THE REFORM. 


The committee believes that the reform recommended, if faith- 
fully and intelligently carried out, will elevate the civil service to 
rank with the naval and military service. Persons in the employ of 
the government will feel that they are servants of the country and 
not of a party. The petty strifes and personal interests which em- 
bitter and degrade our political contests will, in great measure, be 
eliminated. The people will feel assured that, whatever changes may 
take’ place in the federal administration. there will be, in every de- 
partment of the government, a body of trained officials who under- 
stand the duties of their places, and will perform them with fidelity 
and efficiency. The officers themselves will come to feel that their 
appointment, promotion, and teuure of office depend upon fidelity. 
elliciency, and good conduct, and they will be attentive. active, ac- 
curate. and courteous. ‘They will come to feel that success does not 
lie wholly in their ability to retain the favor of political leaders, who 
may, for services rendered, desire to put or keep thei in office. 


OFFICE-HOLDER NOT LESS A CITIZEN. 


Tt has frequently been said in the discussion of the merit system. 
and in a tone which would seem to assert the pertinency of the re- 
mark, that citizens when they become office-holders do not cease to be 
citizens, or lose any of the rights or avoid any of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. Certainly, they do not. On the contrary, they are 
bound by an additional obligation to the performance of every duty 
of a good citizen. And the highest duty is to perform with fidelity. 
with honesty, with honor, with industry, according to the wisest 
judzment and the purest motives, the functions of the office with 
which they may be charged; to allow no temptation of party service 
to trench on the time or attention or personal devotion necessary on 
the part of the chief, or to exact from the subordinate any part o! 
the salary deemed a just reward for his labors in the public service. 
or to put into place any person less fit than another merely because 
he has been a party tool or a personal servitor, or to remove from 
place any efficient and faithful officer because he will not degrade 
himself to become either one or the other. None of the provisions 
of this bill, if it shall become a law, will make an officer less a citi- 
zen. All of its provisions will make him a better citizen, leading. 
encouraging, coercing him to the better performance of his own 
duties, and to the elevation of the standard of excellence of those 
above and below hin in the rank of official station. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, your committee begs to call the careful attention 
of the Senate to the appendix, containing a statement from the 
most trustworthy officials of the results of an honorable but volun- 
tary, and therefore limited and comparatively ineffective, effort to 


introduce a system similar to the one here recommended into several | 


branches of the public service. 
honor on the officers and men, and furnishes the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the practicability and beneficence of the system. 


Norr.— We insert the foregoing report at the request of the New York Asso- 
ciation, which has ordered 5,000 copies for distribution. 


Full copies of report, including testimony of Messrs. Curtis, Eaton, | 


Pearson, Burt, and others, may be had on application to Bancroft C. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary, P.O. Box 1158. 

On the 12th inst., petitions from the following named towns in 
Massachusetts were presented to the Senate of the United States by 
Senator Hoar: Arlington, Athol, Auburn. Belmont, Concord, Grafton, 
Newburyport, Orange, South Abington, Yarmouth Port. 


This statement reflects the greatest | 


fore designated shall be made, after competitive examination by the | PRESIDENT ARTIUUR CALLED TO ACCOUNT BY THE 


| PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 
| In the April number of the Record were published the memorial 
|and report of the committee of the Civil Service Reform Association 
| of Philadelphia, which was appointed by that body to wait upon the 
| President in reference to the reformation of well-ascertained evils in 
| the service. The following is the only reply that has been received to 
these communications : — 


ExecuTIVE Mansion, WASHINGTON, March 17, 1882. 
Gentlemen,— Your letter of the 15th inst. and accompanying 
communication to the President have been received. and will be 
| brought to his attention at the earliest practicable opportunity. 
Yours very respectfully. 


(Signed) Frep. J. Puriyips, Prirate Secretary. 


Messrs. J. ANDREWs IHIArRtIs, 
Cuarctes WHEELER, 
Puiuip C. Garrett. 
W. W. MontGomery, 
Tuomas LEAMING, 





Committee, etc., 
Philadelphia, 


Peun. 


The memorial and report were mailed a second time to the Presi- 


dent, on the 6th of May last, to which no reply whatever has been 
received. 


The Executive Committee of the Association, in session June 6, 
adopted the following minute : — 


When in a free country rulers elected to carry out definitely 
expressed principles of government pledge themselves to a line of 
action founded on those principles and fail to redeem their pledges, it 
lwhooves the people to denounce such failure iu no uncertain tones. 
The platform of the Republican party which elected Chester A. 
Arthur to the Vice-Presidency of the United States asserted the duty 
aud the necessity of a thorough and genuine reform of the civil ser- 
vice. In his letter of acceptance of the Vice-Presidency, and in his 
first message to the Congress of the United States after he had be- 
come President, Mr. Arthur distinctly both affirmed and reiterated 
his approval of, and his intention to carry out, the principles of civil 
ervice reform; and, in his message to Congress, this assertion rose 
above a promise to a party, and became a pledge to the nation. The 
Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia has twice brought 
to his notice the existence in this city of practices totally at variance 
with any honest interpretation of the expression * Civil Service Re- 
form.” said abuses being the assessment of Federal o‘fice-holders for 
partisan political purposes under the thin disguise of “ voluntary con- 
tributions.” These communications have met with no respouse. The 
President has it in his power to stop these abuses by a word. and that 
word is as yet unspoken ; and the allowance, to the extent of public 
notoriety, of the same abuses under his very eyes in the city of Wash- 
ington, renders it a matter of reasonable supposition that he has no 
intention of abating them. In view of these facts, the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Philadelphia puts on record its belief that he 
is accessory to some of the worst abuses in the civil service,— abuses 
which degrade the manhood and impair the political freedom of 
American citizens; and it calls upon all citizens of the United States 
who favor civil service reform to express by voice and vote, wherever 
and whenever practicable, their determination that he be held respon- 
sible for the continuance of said abuses. 

Resolved, That this minute be reported to the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, and be published in the Civil Service Record. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE QUINCY ASSOCIATION. 


Ar a meeting of the Quincy Civil Service Reform Association, 
| June 10, the following resolutions, offered by Mr. Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
were adopted : — 


Resatred, That this association heartily indorses the resolutions 
| passed bv the Boston association. condemning the appointment of 
| Roland Worthington as collector of the port of Boston. 

Resolved, That the Representatives in Congress who supported 
| his nomination are enemies of the cause of civil service reform. 





Resolved, That reformers had been put off too long with worth- 
| less professions from candidates and conventions. and that the time 
| has come to take political action in support of our principles; there- 
| fore 

| Resolved. That this association will oppose the nomination and 
| re-election of Hon. B. W. Harris as Congressman from this district. 

| — Resolved. That, if the regular nominees for Representative to Con- 
| gress fro: this district are unsatisfactory, this association will nom- 
‘inate a candidate of its own. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE RECO 








THE movement of the Independent Benak | 
licans of Pennsylvania, if camied on in the 
spirit of the fourth resolution of the Philadel- 
phia convention, will mark an era in the prog- 
ress of the cause of “ civil service reform.” 

That resolution demands, “in place of the 


‘spoils system,’ the reformation of the civil | 


service by law, so that the appointed places 
therein may be fully open to all fit and meri- 
torious citizens, and removals shall be only for 
good and sufficient public cause.” 

For those who feel that the cause has gained 
no firm foothold, it is worth while to look 
back to the time when Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, in 1858, called the attention of Con- 
gress to the evils of the “spoils system.” His 


words were treated with indifference and con- | 


tempt by the practical politicians of that body; 
but the attention of the country was directed 
to the need of a reform, and from that time 
the conventions of both political parties paid 
civil service reform the deference of passing 
favoring resolutions and making glowing prom- 


ises. ‘These resolutions have been for the most 
art quite too general. and these promises have 


ate invariably broken; but the ery that went | 


up from the whole country on the assassination 
of Gartield showed that the leaven of the re- 
form sentiment had been steadily a and 
the grip of the “spoils system” had been 
steadily weakening; and that the stone which 
the builders rejected in 1868 had become the 
corner-stone in 1831. 

The 
movement is, doubtless, opposition to a ty- 
ranuical boss; but the inevitable outcome is 
opposition to the system of which Cameron is 
but a creature. Aud the Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendents will not deserve, aud cannot obtain, 
the support of the country, except by fighting 
their battle on the line of their fourth reso- 
lution. 

The boss is the legitimate product of the 
use of oifices as “party spoils” 
as that use is possible, so long will bosses be 

ossible. 

It will he of no avail to destroy a boss and 
not the system which creates him. The only 
logical ground for the battle against the bosses 
is that it is monstrous that the clerk who sorts 
our letters, the officer who collects our reve- 
nues, should receive his appointment- because 
he has rendered services to the party in power ; 
that it is infamous that the oftices of a repub- 
lican form of government. paid for by the taxes 


of both Democrat and Republican, should be | 


used to promote the fortunes of either party or 
bolster up the fortunes of any boss. 

If it is necessary to consider whether an 
applicant for a clerical office be Democrat or 
Republican, then our government is not re- 
publican in the true sense of the word. 


We believe that it will take six figures to | 


: . | 
motive power of the Pennsylvania | 


; and. so long | 





RD. 








AMERICAN STATESMEN, 


Edited by JOHN T, MORSE, Jr. 


The object of this series of lives of Ameri- | 
can statesmen is not to present merely a| 
number of unconnected narratives, but rather 
to furnish volumes which shall embody the 
compact result of extensive study of the many | 
influences which have combined to shape the 
political history ot our country. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By JOHN T. MORSE 


E, Jr. 


Author of the “ Life of Alexander Hamilton,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Morce’s style, like his thought, is clear, forcib'e, vigor- 
ous readable. and it the series which h. has initiated, and of 
which he is also the editor, 1s completed m the carefu'! and in- 
dependent way in which tt hes been begun, 1 will become the 
chief po: ular means by which he true sig ificanc and phi os 
ophy of this historv can be traced through the tives of statesmer 
and in the hidden connections of persona! 
York Times. 

‘That Mr. Morse’s conclusiers will in the main be those of 
post ritv we have very litt e doubt: and he has set an adm ra- 
ble example to his coadjutors in respect of teresting na tative 
| just p-onortion, and judicial candor.—NV.}' Evening Post. 


essential in the career of Mr. Adams and presenting te prin- 
ciples that governed his life and the spirit that ammated him, 
in a smali volume, which is as fresh and readab e as it ts valu 
able. [1 gives the kernel witn ut the husks and cob,-- Vex 
York Star. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


By HENRY CABOT LODSE 


Author of “The English Colonies in Arei “ca,” etc. 
16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


The author has shown excellent judgment in his c oice 
| mate tal from he vast amount at hi- disp sal, and acmirabl 
skill in its arr ng ment.— Boston Transcript. 

It has the same qual ties of thorough -ess, concisenes 
clearness, and readableness which dist guished the imt 
velume,— combining the fasc: ation of biography with tt 
raver and mre dramatic charms of history. — New Forh 
Ch» istian Intelligencer. 


JOHN C. ‘CALHOUN. 


By Dr. H. von HOLST, Author of “Constitu- 
tional History of the United States.” | 
16mo, gli top. $1.25. 


| 
| 
A book of remarkable interest ard importance, commem- 


| ora'i g Mr. Calhoun’s grea: ability and purity of charac.er 
and analyzing his po itica! the. ries a d car er with th- impar- 
| tiality which historical truth demands. Dr. von Holst in chi 
book shows thorough knowledge of the p litical hi-tory of the 

| Unived States during the momentous years in which Mr. Ca- 
houn’s public hfe fen, and bemg a f reigner he writes with ut | 
the prejudice or prep: session which weuld almost i eviteb y | 
d: tract from the value and trustwoithiness of a work on this 
subj.ct by any American. 





enumerate the vote of the Pennsylvania Inde- | 


pendents, but we care more for the quality 
than the number. A thousand votes against 
the system is worth more than ten thousand 
agsiust its creature. 


vania friends stand firmly on 


their fourth 


resolution, and they will build their house | 


“upon the rock,” and not “upon the sand.” 


COLUMSBIA BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle has proved itself to be a 
permanent, practical road vehicle, and the 
number in daily use is rapidity increasing. 
Professional and business men, seekers 
after health or pleasure, a'] join in bearing 
witness to its merits Send 3cent stamp | 
for catalogue, with price list and full in- 
formation. 

The POPE MF’G CO., 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Let then our Pennsy]- | 


IN PREPARATION: 


Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. SUMNER. 
John Randolph. By HENRY ADAMS. 

Jimes Madison. By Sipney H. Gay. | 
Jumes Monroe. By Pres. DANIEL C. GILMAN. 
Albert Gallatin. By JoHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
Henry Clay. By Hon. CARL SCHURZ. 
Daniel Webster. By HENRY Capor LoDGE. 


*,“FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


history.— Neve | 


Mr. M orse has succeeded ca atally in Compressing what 1s | 


| riches in 4 htude room.’ 
| overdone, who wants t 


| pocket.’”’— 


Mark Twain’s New Book. 


‘The Stolen White Elephant, Etc, 


| By MARK TWAIN. 


| 1 vol. 





16mo. $1.25. 


New and hitherto unpublished sketches and stories, with 
| several aso whch have recently appeared in the magazines. 

“Wonderfully well done ”— Boston Advertiser 

“Irresist b-y amusing and merry ’ 


—Hart/ord Courant 


A Paladin of Finance, 


| By EDWARD JENKINS, author of “‘Ginx’s Baby,” 
etc. 


| 1 vol. 16mo0. $1.00. 

| 

| “ Tmmeaeurabiy superior to its author’s other stories.’ 

| Philadelphia Bulletin 

| ‘Ii terest is sustained remarkably well from first to ‘ast. 
| The evnicism of the satire eats is way. ‘ike co rosive +ub- 
| Mace, through the thin laver of re ligieus sentiment with 
| which the sordid avarice of th patric: n class is veneered. 
| Zoa’s vic s are ha pily avoided. The m thod paloably 
| svggests Alphonse Daudct’s m ‘Nabob.’”—NMew York 
| lrcoune. 


Longfellow. 


| MENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 
A Biozravh'cal Sketch. 

By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 

355- With 12 [llu-trations. 


“The book is charmi g 
There is nei an erro: 
| wnteuched a salient 
| ent, yet not harren, 


12m0, pp £1.59. 


fr m the first werd to the last. 
of taste m it, and it does not leave 
point in Long fellow’ s career The reti- 
simplicity of its stvle is marched bv the 
candor and gentieness of its mood, Accurate knowledge of 
| very tome that is named suggests itself, with steady and 
| -atisfving terce, throughout the narrative: and the vein of 
criticism that rune through it—a criticism that seck- to 
‘ppr ciate with intelligence and to state conclusiens with 
clearness and attractive grace—is marked by courage, 
sense and a muinlv intellect al gras» that thinkers will 
respect. It is an excellent aud admirable book, and thrre 
is not a lover of Longfellow to wh se hands it m v come 
who will not we.come and prize 11."—N. ¥. 7ribune. 


James Russell Lowell, 


A Biographical Sketch. 
By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 


With six heliotypes. $1 50. 


“Mr. Underw: od’s style 1s singularly felicitous. and he 
as woven together incident. in Mr. Leowell’s 'ife. hits and 
ty esuons as to the times and +c nes in which sone of his 
vs avced work has found production.”—Boston Givde. 


‘Asprad’s Pocket-Guide to Eurove 


Vest-pock. size. 466 pages. Maps of Great Britain, the 
Contine. ', Switzerland, Italy, London, and Paris. $1.50. 

*- vade-mecum crammed with information, The fa- 
mous line of Marlowe dese ribes th look exact v.—* Infinite 
-—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
Ameticin of the best sat, neither und-idoene nor 
» see what there is to be seen, and 
bent # in the rizht way, will keep this bouk in his 
N.Y. Tribuce. 


Among the Azores, 


By LYMAN H. WEEKS. 


With 25 Illustrat. n= and a map of the Islands. 
Square 16m. 


“An 


to go 





1 vol. 
$1.50. 


“A series of picguant sketches «f the rich scenery ard 
quaint life of the Azores.” — Commonwealth. 


“An unusually bright and readable volume.”— 


~The Desmond Hundred, 


The new Round-Robin N wel, by the author of ‘A Name- 
less Nobleman.”” 1 vol. 


wy. ¥. 


16mo. $1.00. 


“The vovel lacks nothing of the rema ce. wa'm’h, and 
poetry which c!aracterize the author’s turmer works.’ 
Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOL & CO. 
BOSTON. 


